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TRIPLE AGREEMENT ON TEACHING MACHINES 


One of the few areas where the efficiency and regulation of automation have yet 
to reach is that of opinion regarding automated teaching. The sudden surge of teach- 


ing machines upon the market and minds has produced much misunderstanding, even in 
educational circles. 








Educators are trying hard to catch up with a business that may reach $100 mil- 
lion within a year and that may affect persons throughout their lives (industries 
are now testing machines in their training programs, production methods). To clear 
the air three major organizations have just issued a joint statement that provides 
an interim guideline for the new teaching tool. 


The statement was prepared by a committee representing the American Educational 
Research Association, the American Psychological Association, and the Department of 


Audiovisual Instruction of the National Education Association. Major points in the 
guideline are: 





@ The teaching associated with teaching machines is done by the instructional 
materials available, not the machine. An evaluation of a machine thus 


requires assessment of the availability and quality of the programs for each 
machine, as well as its mechanics. 


Teaching machine programs on a particular subject vary with respect to 
content and instructional objectives, so the program should be "examined 
to determine what the student is required to do and whether this reflects 
the kind of competence which the educator wishes to achieve." 


Prospective buyers should inquire about the development of the program, and 
to what extent student responses provided a basis for revising the program. 


Prospective buyers also should investigate data on what students actually 
learn and remember from the particular program and what kinds of students 
and under what conditions the data were obtained. 


School systems should actively experiment with self-instructional materials 
and devices before adopting them on a large scale. 


Arthur A. Lumsdaine of the University of California at Los Angeles, chairman 
of the joint committee, summed up the reasons for high interest in teaching machines 
in an earlier report to the Institute for Communication Research at Stanford 
University: 





"The great idea behind the teaching machine, many proponents are convinced, is 
its potential capability for providing effective guidance and control of the individ- 
ual student's behavior as he learns, much as this can be provided by a skilled tu- 
tor, and for doing so in a way that is economically feasible." 
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The future pattern of higher education, which was the theme of the 44th 
SSS Se annual meeting of the American Council on Education, is criss-crossed 





NEWS with academic and enrollment problems, according to various speeches 

given at the Washington, D.C., conclave last week. But, in public, the € 
council was reluctant to say what should be done. Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff discarded his formal speech 
and rapped his audience of 1,000 college presidents and deans for "not 
really caring about education" and failing to speak for "education as a 
whole," particularly for the Administration's defeated school support 
program. Logan Wilson echoed Ribicoff later in his first formal address to the council 
as its new president: "Not only do state and regional needs tend to be neglected amid 
narrowly partisan efforts, but also national objectives often never even enter into 
consideration." He proposed a central board of the council to unify higher education 
"without standardizing or regimenting it." 














Inspired by Ribicoff's admonition, John Munro, dean of Harvard College, offered a reso- 
lution in which the council would support a general federal aid bill in the next session 
of Congress, but, because there was no precedent for it, the resolution was referred to 
a committee for further study. Dean Munro predicted that it would appear on a future 
agenda. The council did endorse a federal aid plan to provide $1 billion a year for 
college academic facilities. 





B Without fanfare or tumult, Memphis ended school segregation, admitting 13 Negro 
first-graders to four previously all white schools. There had been no advance notice 
on the integration. President Kennedy issued a statement complimenting Memphis leaders 
and public for orderly compliance with the law. 





B® A new approach toward resolving the conflict over public-private school aid is 
being quietly explored by school leaders. The plan would have public schools offer a 
"shared time" program, teaching such subjects as math, physical education, industrial 
arts, and home economics to private school pupils. The plan was proposed in the Octo- 
ber issue of Christianity and Crisis by Harry L. Stearns, superintendent of schools, 
Englewood, N.J., and a leading Presbyterian layman. United Press International's Louis 
Cassels reports that Protestant leaders like it; Catholic leaders have active and sym- 
pathetic interest; Jewish leaders are divided. 








> President Kennedy, reluctantly signing NDEA and impacted area extensions, said both 
need revision and neither meets the need for general federal aid to assure quality edu- 
cation for all. Ribicoff sets out next month, with staff experts, to drum up public 
support for general federal aid. His circuit includes 10 cities selected as locations 
for seminars on all phases of Kennedy's domestic program: Chicago, Nov. 7; St. Louis, 
Nov. 8; Houston, Nov. 9; Nashville, Nov. 10; Detroit, Nov. 14; Cleveland, Nov. 15; New 
York, Nov. 16; Philadelphia, Nov. 17; San Francisco, Nov. 20; and Los Angeles, Nov. 21. 
Interested state and local leaders, civic groups and others, are invited to participate. 
Invitations generally are through mayors of host cities. 





> A plea to keep school issues out of politics came from California's superintendent 
of public instruction, Roy E. Simpson. Simpson, a Republican who has occupied the 
technically nonpartisan school office for 16 years, was replying to an assertion by 
former Vice President Nixon (an announced candidate for Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of California) that "...our education has been shortchanged because of payoffs 
for political boondoggling.'"' Simpson said Nixon should make his charges specific. 





> The Administration has appointed a panel of consultants to evaluate the National 
Vocational Education Act. The 25 members represent labor, industry, agriculture, edu- @ 
cation, government, and the public, and will be headed by Chicago School Superintendent 
Benjamin C. Willis. Their proposals will go before Congress in January 1963. 
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BLUNT REPORT FROM KENTUCKY 


Kentucky, which ranks 49th among the states in per capita expenditure of state and 
local governments for local schools ($48.32), and 41st in annual salaries of classroom 
teachers ($4069), has taken a long, hard look at its school system. It has found "de- 
plorable," "appalling," and "notorious" conditions, and has proposed a sweeping program 
of improvement. 


The Kentucky report, 343 pages of vigorous prose and statistical documentation, 
comes from the state's Curriculum Study Committee. It is made to the state's Commission 
on Public Education, created last year after the state legislature sharply criticized 
the schools. The 12-member committee, consisting of six liberal arts professors from 
Kentucky colleges, three professors from Kentucky teachers colleges, and three public 
school teachers, was headed by Carl Abner, associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 





The unanimous report, based on a three-month field study which took the committee 
into 121 schools throughout the state, makes 240 specific recommendations for improve- 
ment. No price tag is set, but obviously the proposed reforms would be expensive. Aft- 
er public hearings, the commission will report to the legislature. 





Changes are recommended in every curriculum area. For example, the high-school 
social studies recommendation would reduce the number of courses offered from 13 or 14 
to five, with three required (two units in American history and one in American govern- 
ment). English teachers should have their work load reduced to four classes of not 
more than 25 students each. 





Some of the committee's most blunt remarks were directed at athletic programs. It 
proposes that no school should have a program of interscholastic athletic competition 
until it has put into practice a planned program of health and physical and recreational 
education for all children. The report says that most communities take great pride in 
athletic achievements of their high schools and that the enthusiasm is "often in direct 
contrast to their apathy toward the rest of the educational program." 





Aside from the proposed curriculum changes, the report also includes several blunt 
criticisms of personnel on the premise that "what the citizens of Kentucky really want 
to know is specifically how to improve their schools...."" Examples: 





@ The teacher--Too many treat teaching as a secondary interest...few belong to 
professional organizations closely related to their subject field areas... 
many engage in other pursuits (run beauty shops, filling stations, sell in- 
surance) ...Average salary should be raised to national average ($5120). 





@ The teacher--Too many treat teaching as a secondary interest...few belong to 
professional organizations closely related to their subject field areas... 
many engage in other pursuits (run beauty shops, filling stations, drive 
buses, sell insurance)...The average salary should be raised to the national 
average ($5120). 





@ The principal--A great many were, or are, athletic coaches, often have excessive 
interest in athletic success. Many do little supervision "whatever the annual 
reports they file may say." 





@ The superintendent--"Though he may be a community leader, he is less likely to 
be an educational leader." He is "quite competent" to make routine decisions... 





e The janitor--Two types: (1) "man with a mission" who works dawn to dusk and 
gets his wife to help; (2) cousin of a school board member. 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Saati miami 


"The Administration's Domestic Record: Success or Failure?" is subject of hour- 
long debate between Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Senator Everett M. Dirksen, Republican of Illinois, on seasonal premiere of NBC's 
series, "The Nation's Future." (Sun., Oct. 15, 5-6 p.m. E.D.T., NBC-TV) 





OTHER TELEVISION PROGRAMS: "The Awesome Servant" examines impact of automation 
on unemployment, implications of job losses on both the factory and office level. 
One point to be made on the program: Stay in school to stay abreast of automation; 
the market for unskilled labor is shrinking. ("Bell & Howell Close-Up!" Tues., Oct. 
31, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) e The nation's 58 educational television stations 
will start (Oct. 20) broadcast of "An Age of Kings," the 15 hour-long broadcasts 
based on Shakespeare's historical plays. Study groups have been organized in all 58 
cities in co-operation with local school systems. 








OCTOBER ARTICLES: Saturday Review (Oct. 21) Education Supplement includes: 
"The Trouble with Excellence," by Louis T. Benezet; "Military Schools: Do They Edu- 
cate?" by Ralph Lee Smith; "The Superintendent's Many Publics," by Charles H. Wilson; 
"Jerrold Zacharias: Apostle of the New Physics," by Gloria Dapper and Barbara Car- 
ter; and "Joint Action in Ivied Halls," by Peter Schrag. e@ Pageant: "Taking the 
Fiction Out of Physical Fitness," by Harold Mehling. e@ Good Housekeeping: "Team 
Teaching" in the "Better Way" section. @ Mademoiselle: "Down on the Farm...Near 
Paris," by Susan Cook, Antioch senior who spent a year in France as part of her col- 
lege program. @ Cosmopolitan: "How You Can ‘Get With It' Creatively," by Thomas J. 
Fleming, on the great interest in creativity and its impetus from study of gifted 
children. @ Esquire: "The Death of College Fraternities," by Brock Brower. 














IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Business Week (Oct. 7), in article titled "Should High 
Schools ‘Teach Economics?" covers report of National Task Force on Economic Education. ® 





@e Newsweek (Oct. 16) carries a feature on boom in language study in the schools. 
@ Time (Oct. 13) reports on Jerome Bruner, Harvard psychologist. 


PEOPLE: Arthur S. Adams, who retired in June from presidency of American Coun- 
cil on Education, will become professor of higher education, Univ. of Colorado, 
Feb. 1. @ Hollis L. Caswell, president, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., will be- 
come chairman of editorial advisory boards for Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
of Chicago, Sept. 1, 1962. 








NEW BOOKS: Teaching Your Child Right from Wrong, by Dorothy K. Whyte, gives 
specific advice for parents, based on professional studies, yet free of technical 
terminology. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indianapolis; 192 pages, $3.50) @ Economic 
Education in the Schools, published last week, by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, for the National Task Force on Economic Education, appointed by CED and the 
American Economic Assn. (Committee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y.; 88 pages, $1.) 








Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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